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affection for their nation and their consequent
desire  for  its  complete  independence  was  at
work.    But it was the same force even when
there was no nation concerned.    It was the force
which,  for instance,  had armed the  Slavs  of
Bohemia against the great German land-owners,
the   German   dynasty  which  ruled  them,   the
Empire of which they formed a part.    That
had been the principal meaning of the Hussite
heresy and the wars which followed it in the
century before Luther.    In  England, national
feeling  had  also  grown  strong  more  than  a
hundred years before the Reformation.    It had
been emphasized by the new use all over Eng-
land of the English language.    Until a hundred
years before the Reformation the governing class
in England was still speaking French and this
helped  the  cosmopolitan  international  feeling,
and therefore attachment to the Church's author-
ity.    Even until some years after the date 1400,
for  half a  life-time after  Chaucer had begun
to write, the most prominent men in England
were still thinking, writing, and talking in French;
for instance, William of Wykeham, the great
Founder  of New  College  at  Oxford,  though
born in a small Hampshire town, hardly more
than a village, and not a rich man, was French
speaking.    But by the time of Joan of Arc, say
round about 1430, English had become universal